INTRODUCTORY                        7

unfamiliar with China's system' of government, a
brief explanation of its principal features, as they
existed under the last of the Manchu rulers, may
serve to facilitate this study of the great Viceroy's
career.   In theory, the government of the Chinese
Empire, from remote ages until the beginning of the
present century, was an absolute autocracy, a primi-
tive form of Imperialism, based on ancestor worship
and on the patriarchal institutions which have become
part of the very life of the people by reason of the
unbroken continuity of the Confucian system.   But,
in practice, the Emperor on his throne (except in
the  case of  strong-minded  sovereigns like  Ch'ien
Lung) was little more than the ornamental coping-
stone of the Celestial fabric of government*    The
routine of his daily life, defined and confined at
every point by the ordinances and regulations of the
dynastic house-laws, made the Son of Heaven to all
intents and purposes a prisoner within the walls of
the Forbidden City. His rdle, as the Heaven-appointed
centre of the family system, was to be the High
Priest charged with the performance of the solemn
ceremonies laid down in the Canons of the Sages.
In  the matter of personal initiative he enjoyed,
indeed, less scope than the least of all the myriad
functionaries of the official hierarchy.   Even in the
aE-important  matter of  his  civil list and  privy
purse, the absolute monarch of China was dependent
on the goodwill and loyalty first of the official cla&s,
and, in the last resort, of the people.   Such auto-
cratic power as was exercised by the Government
was, actually vested in the mandariaate, but even
this, as history shows, was always liipited by
people's readily~as$erted right of r$bd$9&> #ftd by